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MR. WYNDHAM'S LAND ACT AND THE FUTURE 
OF IRELAND. 

BY CHARLES JOHNSTON, BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE (RETIRED). 



" We were reckless, ignorant, improvident, drunken and idle; we were 
idle, for we had nothing to do; we were reckless, for we had no hope; 
we were ignorant, for learning was denied us; we were improvident, 
for we had no future; we were drunken, for we sought to forget our 
misery." — Sib E. Kane's "Industrial Resources of Ireland": 18H- 

Visiting England this summer, after seven years' absence in 
the New World, I was met on all hands by evidence of a great 
moral revolution. President Loubet had come and gone, leaving 
a wake of gorgeous color behind him; Albemarle Street and Pall 
Mall looked strangely unfamiliar, wreathed in tricolor, and deck- 
ed with Venetian masts gay with the red, white and blue of the 
French Revolution; everywhere were mottoes of France's friend- 
ship for England, and England's amity for France. From Dover 
came back the parting words of good-will; and within a few 
weeks the city of the white cliffs again held festival to welcome 
another French invasion, this time a host of Deputes, crusading 
in the cause of peace. All the south of England was evidently 
delighted at making friends once more with the land across 
the Channel, that for so many generations has stood for the ideal 
of urbanity, grace and charm. 

Nor was the change in the temper of England less marked in 
other ways. From the East came echoes of a great protest by 
Lord Curzon, with the whole Anglo-Indian community support- 
ing him, declaring it unjust to lay on the natives of India the 
burden of an African army. And, while this new sensitiveness 
to the rights of India was finding voice, the best elements in the 
Cabinet, strongly moved thereto by the personal influence of the 
King, were strengthening the hands of Eussia and Austria in the 
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Balkans, thus trying, as far as may be done at this late hour, to 
make expiation for the Crimean War, and to undo the mischief 
wrought in Macedonia by the Treaty of Berlin. In the near East, 
as in the renewed amity with France, the personal power of the 
sovereign was evidently the potent factor; it was not the Prime 
Minister, with his wonderfully open mind ; it was not the Foreign 
Secretary, with his unfortunate gift for confusion; it was not 
the Cabinet nor the Parliamentary party in power which led these 
changes. One could see everywhere the hand and, far more im- 
portant, the heart of the King himself. 

More striking than all else was the altered tone towards Ire- 
land. It is not so long since a Premier of one great English 
party contemptuously compared the whole Irish nation to Hotten- 
tots, one of the most abject of savage races; it is not so long since 
a Premier of the other great English party declared, of the repre- 
sentatives of nearly four million Irishmen, that they were steeped 
to the lips in treason. It is not yet sixty years since the pathetic 
complaint put into the lips of Ireland by Sir Eobert Kane, which 
I have quoted as a point of departure, was true to the letter. 
How all this has changed! In the great aristocratic party, not 
less than among advanced Liberals and Radicals, there is the 
sincerest wish to deal fairly with Ireland, to extend genuine and 
effective help, to do all that can be thought of and suggested to 
make the Irish nation strong, stable, self-reliant, mistress of its 
resources. 

It is true that this better relation with Ireland is a splendid 
political investment; it is true that the hands of England are 
thereby greatly strengthened in the New World, not less than 
the Old; it is true that the good-will of Ireland becomes daily 
more necessary to the successful conduct of England's business 
at Westminster ; it is true that the land of Ireland is an admirable 
security for the credits advanced by England ; but all these things 
were equally true during all of the last two centuries, while the 
spirit of good-will and helpfulness is altogether new. 

Yet another note of change. My good friend, Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell, M.P., writing of Ireland and the British Empire, has in- 
dignantly declared that every English measure for the redress of 
Irish grievances had to be extorted by lawlessness and crime — 
the threatened rebellion under O'Connell, the Young Ireland 
risings, the Fenian outbreaks, the Land League, the assassination 
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of Lord Frederick Cavendish, the dynamite outrages, the Plan 
of Campaign; this, says Mr. Eussell, is the lesson that England 
teaches Ireland by the history of a hundred years. But here 
again we have the dawn of a new day : the great act of concilia- 
tion passed at the last session of Parliament, which at length 
goes to the root of many evils, is the result, not of agitation and 
outrage, but of sincere good-will and mutual understanding. 
Here again King Edward has had his personal triumph — here, 
as everywhere, a triumph of feeling rather than calculation, of the 
heart rather than the head. It is literally true that King Edward, 
in his Irish progress this summer, is the first English sovereign 
whose visit to Ireland was welcome, since the days of Earl 
Strongbow and the twelfth-century invasion. 

This great moral revolution, therefore, has come to England. 
The old spirit of intolerance, in which England, as one of her 
historians has said, determined to make every government on 
the Continent of Europe feel that they could undertake nothing 
without Great Britain's permission; the old willingness to wring 
from India the uttermost farthing; the old arrogant dislike of 
Ireland: all are giving way to a national aspiration to do right 
for the sake of right, to strengthen the bonds of good-will and 
friendship, to seek peace and ensue it, that "peace conceived in 
the spirit of peace '' which Edmund Burke saw as a vision afar. 
One may have had misgivings, five years ago, that our new friend- 
ship for England might bring to the United States some of the 
less worthy qualities of imperial ambition. To-day, the relation 
is reversed : England will rather give to the Anglo-Saxon world an 
example of moderation, of gentleness, of sympathy and good-will 
towards other nations. England is thus growing ready once more 
to play a great part among the nations, a part that promises much 
for the welfare of mankind. 

In Ireland, one finds everywhere signs of a revolution not less 
sweeping and complete. A new spirit is in the air, a spirit of 
courage, of self-help, of self-reliance ; a power to conceive new 
enterprises, to face the future with confidence and hope; in a 
word, a spirit the reverse of everything attributed by tradition 
to the Niobe of the nations. Mr. Wyndham's great Land Act has 
set the corner-stone on thirty-three years' work of reparation, a 
work that, but for certain questions of education and finance, is 
now measurably complete. Let us consider the measure and its 
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results, economic, social, moral, trying thus to gain some insight 
into the future of Ireland. 

That a nation, having lost its land by invasion, conquest, and 
confiscation, should buy that land back again by instalments, is a 
thing unprecedented in history. 

France of the Eevolution forms the closest parallel. There, 
however, the great feudal lords were driven out, and as many in- 
justices almost were created as were sought to be removed. Yet 
the restoration of the land to the cultivator in Prance has suc- 
ceeded even beyond expectation. Arthur Young's famous saying, 
that " ownership turns sands into gold," is there amply vindi- 
cated, and the thrift, tireless industry, and far-seeing economy 
of the French peasant proprietor have passed into a proverb. 

One would be perfectly justified in prophesying a like result 
for Ireland, as a consequence of the laws of which Mr. Wynd- 
ham's Land Act is the crowning chapter. But, happily, we are 
not reduced to prophecy; we have an immense amount of already 
accomplished fact in Ireland to judge from. The principle and 
practice of Land Purchase, the buying back of their land by the 
cultivators in instalments, has been in force, in steadily increas- 
ing measure, for over a generation. Thus, more than six thou- 
sand tenants purchased their farms under the Irish Church Act 
of 1869 ; the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 each turned nearly a 
thousand tenants into proprietors; the Land Purchase Act of 
1885 extended the same privilege to two thousand more; while 
the Land Purchase Acts of 1891 and 1896 turned into owners of 
the soil no less than thirty-seven thousand former tenants. We 
have, therefore, the experience of nearly fifty thousand peasant 
proprietors, created by earlier Irish Land Laws, to help us to 
judge of the effect, on the rest, of Mr. Wyndham's great measure. 
By a happy coincidence, the question of the experience, success 
or failure of these fifty-thousand peasant landlords occurred a 
few months ago to Mr. Wyndham himself, and he ordered a very 
exhaustive series of investigations to be made, under the direc- 
tion of my friend, Mr. W. P. Bailey, of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, who has, most opportunely, sent me a copy of his report, 
from which I cannot do better than choose certain typical facts. 

The investigators visited and reported on some fifteen thousand 
tenant-holdings, — about a third of the total; of these, ten thou- 
sand were in Ulster, and the rest equally divided between Leinster, 
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Munster, and Connaught. In Ulster, certain of the great feudal 
estates were thus resolved back into their primal elements: prop- 
erties like those of the Duke of Abereorn in Donegal, Lord Lon- 
donderry in Down, Lord Enniskillen in Fermanagh, Lord Annes- 
ley in Cavan, Lord Lurgan in Armagh; also lands held by the 
great English companies, like the Skinners and the Drapers, 
whose presence changed the name Derry to Londonderry. One 
may say, indeed, that in Ulster the great confiscation of the land 
of the O'Neills and O'Donnells which followed on " the Plight 
of the Earls," and the Plantation of 1611 — the year in which 
Shakespeare sang his swan-song — are thus being visibly undone. 
In this way, old Irish history breaks through prosaic modern fact. 
No estates of equal magnitude have been sold to the tenants in 
Leinster, the great stronghold of the Anglo-Norman lords. 
Amongst the Leinster landlords who have parted with their lands, 
we find the Duke of Leinster once again, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earls of Nbrmanton and Granard, Earl Stanhope, 
Lord Monck, and Lord Castletown. In Munster, the Marquis of 
Waterford was the largest selling landlord; the Denny estate 
came next, then Lord Normanton again, followed by the Earl of 
Shannon and the Earl of Egmont, a name suggesting quite other 
associations. In Connaught, the Costello estate was the largest 
among those visited ; next, the lands of Lord Kilmaine, the Ber- 
ridge and Eeddington estates, and half a score more. Here 
again, there is much history for the discerning ear, in the charac- 
ter of the names. 

These great estates, therefore, and many others like them, dis- 
tributed through the four provinces, have been broken up and 
sold piecemeal to the former tenants, who by half-yearly pay- 
ments are gradually becoming full owners of the soil. What use 
are they making of their ownership? What effect is it working 
in the material and moral fabric of their lives ? 

It must be understood that, until quite recently, the tradi- 
tional tenure in Ireland was a year to year tenancy, and that it 
was the constant practice of the landlords and their agents to 
exact a higher rent in every case where a tenant, by building, 
draining, clearing or fencing, had added to the value of his hold- 
ing. The tenant was thus taxed, and heavily taxed, for his own 
improvements, with the alternative of quitting, and leaving the 
whole of his work bodily to the landlord. This taxation of in- 
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dustry and thrift went on endlessly, with the result that it became 
the tenants' interest to leave their farms as nearly in a condition 
of wilderness as was compatible with a bare livelihood. When 
the farms became the property of the tenants, therefore, in many 
of the farms we have spoken of almost everything had to be 
done to bring them up to a modern standard of excellence and 
efficiency. 

Mr. Bailey and his associates tell us that the holdings of the 
new peasant proprietors, or tenant purchasers, as he prefers to 
call them, have largely improved in all parts of Ireland, as re- 
gards cultivation, treatment and general betterment. The excep- 
tions to this rule are such as to emphasize the good effect of land 
purchase, rather than to detract from it. In the great majority 
of eases, the tenant purchasers, stimulated by the new sense of 
ownership, have risen early and toiled late to improve their hold- 
ings. In the words of the report, they consider that when 
they have satisfactorily established their financial position by 
the development of the soil, they can turn their attention to 
less essential though more attractive labors, improve their resi- 
dences and secure the amenities of life. In the mean time, they 
have not merely maintained the condition of their holdings in 
the state in which they were at the time of purchase, but they have 
usually greatly increased their fertility, by manuring, top-dress- 
ing, the feeding of stock, draining and reclaiming. In many dis- 
tricts it was found that the actual carrying power of the land was 
largely increased, since purchase, by improved management. 
Greater zeal was shown in early ploughing, in cleaning the fields 
after the crop was taken out, in trimming hedges, and making t 
farm roads. Most of these things, the purchasers admit, they 
would not have done under the old conditions; on an estate in 
Tyrone, for instance, a tenant purchaser said that much of his 
farm was formerly rough and " f urzy," but that " he never at- 
tacked it until the place became his own." 

Thus, in the words of Arthur Young, is ownership turning 
sands to gold, all over Ireland ; and it is precisely the presence of 
these happy isles of ownership amongst those who still pay rent, 
that has compelled the extension of land purchase to the whole 
country; the contrast is too striking, too vividly realized by the 
tenants themselves, for them to remain contented with their less 
favored state. Having gone so far, it was necessary to go much 
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farther; it was necessary, in fact, to allow the whole nation to 
buy back its land. And this is precisely what Mr. Wyndham has 
been able to do. 

In other directions, conclusions as satisfactory were reached. 
It is found, for instance, that, though the land has always been 
their first care, the houses, both dwellings and offices, of tenant 
purchasers have very materially improved since they became 
owners. In all the four provinces, this is the general testimony. 
New buildings have sprung up ; old ones have been repaired. On 
some estates, where the condition of purchased and non-purchased 
holdings can be contrasted, it is found that, while the houses on 
the former have been much improved, on the latter they are in a 
very neglected state. As to the tendency of these new land- 
owners to sell, sublet or subdivide their holdings, we have very 
positive and most reassuring evidence. Subletting and subdivi- 
sion are practically extinct, while the tendency to sell is swiftly 
disappearing. " I could well perceive," says one of the land in- 
spectors, " the love these people have for their little homes, and 
how desperate must be their position before parting with them, 
and purchase seems to make them cling to them even more than 
before." Not less favorable is the verdict as to the credit and 
solvency of the new tenant purchasers. It has increased all round, 
as is testified to by the local bankers and shopkeepers, who are 
best in a position to know. A very good symptom is the fact that 
these new landowners are very chary of getting into debt; they 
think twice before borrowing money, even where their credit is 
first-rate. 

We can well see that a great moral change must accompany 
this steady material regeneration. A feeling of safety is every- 
where springing up, in place of the " paralyzing insecurity and 
doubt that prevailed for generations." A group of tenant pur- 
chasers in Roscommon declare that, " since they have got a hold 
of the land," they have not spared themselves in making im- 
provements, which will be their own for all time. A parish priest 
in Cavan says that " purchase has brought peace. The people are 
more industrious, more sober, and more hopeful as to their future 
prospects." The police say that before purchase they found the 
people troublesome and unruly, but now all is changed, and 
quietness and order reign instead. The tenant purchasers are 
full of a supreme contentment at their altered situation. A' 
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priest in Fermanagh says the people in his parish are more in- 
dustrious now, while the consumption of whiskey has diminished 
by a third. The evidence of these two ecclesiastics vividly recalls 
the plaintive declaration quoted at the outset: "We were 
drunken, for we sought to forget our misery !" 

On a certain Wexford estate, the testimony is universal that 
" a spirit of content and interest in the improvement of the hold- 
ings has taken the place of unrest and discontent." The tenant 
owners of an estate in Tipperary declare that " purchase has been 
their salvation, although their landlord was one of the best in 
Ireland." 

One more instance must suffice. Of an estate in Longford, 
which had been almost a wilderness under the old order, we are 
told that the change is simply miraculous. The land is now 
amply stocked, and well tilled and fertilized, and the people them- 
selves absolutely enthusiastic about their new position. At pres- 
ent, nothing could be better than the way the land is treated, and 
the cleanliness of both land and houses might serve as an object 
lesson to those in more favored counties. Before purchase, the 
reputation of the people was bad enough, and " the sheriff almost 
slept on the property." 'Now, the inspector declares, a more 
honest, sober, industrious, hard-working, and self-respecting body 
of men does not exist in Ireland. 

If such a revolution has already been brought about by the 
purchase of less than fifty thousand holdings, we can easily fore- 
see that the extension of the same system to the whole country 
means nothing less than a complete regeneration, a change which, 
for magnitude and beneficence, is unequalled in modern history. 

To turn now to the social side of the question. What will be 
the fruit of this new order of things on the nation's social life? 
Taking the word "society" in a somewhat conventional sense, 
we can see that the change will be most sweeping. It means the 
annihilation of the entire territorial aristocracy, the submergence 
of the "landed gentry," and their disappearance as a class. 
No one can read the list of great estates already given, like those 
of the Duke of Leinster, the Duke of Abercorn, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, the Earl of Shannon, and their lesser brethren in diminish- 
ing degrees of the hierarchy, without seeing that, from the stand- 
point of picturesque effect, of international social standing, of 
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pageantry and heraldry, the country will lose much. For no one 
can deny picturesqueness to the feudal element in Ireland, from 
the days of Earl Strongbow, the de Courcys, the de Lacys, the 
de Berminghames and their peers, who studded throughout the 
country those great donjon-keeps which still stand everywhere 
as frowning memorials of conquest. Down through the ages, 
from those early times to the days of Charles Lever and Samuel 
Lover, of " Castle-Eackrent " and " Ballyblunder," the fine old 
Irish gentlemen have been a mine of wealth for history and 
fiction. Yet, in their case, the veil of romance is somewhat 
threadbare and thin. The hard truth has already leaked out 
through the land reports just quoted, that they may have made 
for national picturesqueness, but they never made for national 
well-being. Like Bacon's rats, they have been a good thing for 
themselves, but a shrewd thing for the land of their adoption. 
Yet, in this era of conciliation, we may forget old scores; leaving 
out of the picture their many shortcomings, let us consider the 
fate of the remnant that will be left behind. 

For, though within a few years there will be no more land- 
lords in Ireland, yet the landlord class will not disappear, nor 
take themselves off bag and baggage. They will remain, in some 
cases, because they cannot afford to go; in many cases, because 
they have come to love the land of their adoption, almost as 
much as it is loved by the original race. These former landlords 
will retain their houses, their parks, their demesne lands, their 
gardens, and, in many cases, their home farms. It will often 
happen that one son of the family, from such long association 
with the land, will have gained a taste for the things of the land, 
a vivid feeling for seed-time and harvest, for the care of cattle, 
for the thousand natural touches that make up country life. We 
shall have, therefore, a nucleus of the old gentry in a new guise: 
come down to the level of common earth, standing on an equality 
with their former tenants, and competing with them in the practi- 
cal arts of farming. One might well write pathetic odes on this 
little remnant of the once omnipotent garrison, fallen on evil 
days, and shorn of all their glory; but the plain truth is, that 
their position may be very comfortable for themselves, and very 
useful for their neighbors and former tenants. As to their 
own comfort, it may be said that nowhere on earth will be found 
a people so willing to forget old wrongs, so gentle, so conciliatory, 
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as the Irish peasants, the tenants of the past and landowners of 
the present and future. They have a sort of feudal affection for 
the landlord class, even for the black sheep of the class, and much 
more, therefore, for the young and tender lambs, and they will do 
all in their power to make it up to them for the glory that is 
fled, as probably the masses of no other land would be willing to 
do. Mr. Bailey gives an interesting instance of this feeling: the 
former tenants of one estate, now the owners, have volunteered 
to preserve the game on their lands, for the benefit of the son of 
their late landlord ; what kinder act of conciliation and sympathy 
could be conceived? Thus the remnant of the old garrison, the 
belated gentry still left in the big houses all over Ireland, will 
find themselves in an atmosphere of kindliness, of appreciation, 
of considerate tact. They, on their part, can do much for the 
country. They will have two things of the utmost value, and 
which the masses of tenant purchasers everywhere greatly need. 
These two things are education and capital. For it must be 
understood that the Land Purchase scheme, while annihilating 
the old landlord class as landlords, will recreate them as a class 
of local capitalists, and they will have many inducements to in- 
vest their ransoms on the spot, where they can watch over and 
nurse their investments. It may be " rubbing it in " to say that, 
under present conditions, they will not be inclined to put their 
money in American Industrials; but, at any rate, it is much better 
that their charity should begin at home. 

To enumerate the endless fields for investment in Ireland, the 
endless directions in which small amounts of capital are needed, 
and would be well repaid, all over Ireland, would be to write a 
separate treatise; a treatise in which the work of the Congested 
Districts Board, the new Agricultural Department, the Co- 
operative Banks, and so many similar activities would have their 
proper place, — one much larger than I can give them here. For- 
tunately, one is under no obligation to solve historic problems 
beforehand; the matter will work itself out, and the men on the 
spot, the new capitalists who represent the old landed gentry, 
will find out for themselves, perhaps with the help of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Lord Iveagh and their like, the thousand and one 
directions in which their energies may be profitably bestowed. 
One may say, in parenthesis, that the proper disposition and 
utilization of the remnant of the old landed gentry of Ireland 
vol. CLxxvn. — no. 563. 36 
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is one of the most important and interesting questions which the 
nation, including the remnant themselves, will be called on to 
solve. 

The education of this same class, their accessibility to ideas, — 
a quality not universally attributed to them, but which they 
nevertheless possess, — will form a valuable national asset. In 
agriculture, they will adopt and introduce, or even invent, new 
methods, more economic and more modern. Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his coadjutors are proofs of these very qualities, working out 
in just this way. They will go beyond the land, and devise new 
outlets and energies in a score of ways, which I will not under- 
take to divine beforehand. They have inherited the instinct of 
leadership; they will now be in a position to use it. Therefore, 
let us waste no pity on the disinherited gentry; let them make 
themselves indispensable, as they very well may. 

Now comes another consideration, here suggested, I believe, 
for the first time. Through a piece of good fortune, I recently 
met a good many sons of the older Irish race who, for two genera- 
tions or more, have been at home in the New World. They have 
gained all the capacity, energy, command of the arts of life, 
which one thinks of as American ; yet they have retained, deep in 
the heart's core, that tradition of Ireland as a land to be rever- 
enced and loved, which only a few chosen countries in the world's 
history have been able deeply to inspire. These men are returning 
to Ireland, but in a new r61e. They are buying and restoring 
some of the castles and great country houses that the aristocracy 
of the English garrison are letting slip through their fingers. 
They are restoring, without premeditated or conscious intention, 
the older Gaelic nobility, in eclipse since Anglo-Norman days. 
It is the beginning of a movement which will undo the Plight 
of the Earls. 

These returned colonists will be, in a sense, the flower of the 
American genius and temperament; yet they will be profoundly 
and genuinely Irish; and few things promise better things for 
the future of Ireland than the movement of repatriation which 
has thus set in, almost unobserved and unrecorded. I have in 
mind two country-seats, one in Galway and the other in Kildare, 
which are, as it were, the first-fruits of this great movement of 
restoration. 

To touch, in brief conclusion, on the moral and spiritual 
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effects of this regeneration of Ireland. It may be said, with confi- 
dence, that the Irish, as a race, are singularly gifted, not only in 
intellect, but also in temperament. This singularly gifted 
race has suffered, in its own land, a long eclipse; an eclipse partial 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, and thereafter total 
until seventy-five years ago. One by one, the clouds of conquest 
are being rolled back, much more swiftly than they came. In 
spiritual things, as in material, after centuries of utter repression, 
Ireland is once more coming to its own. 

We have, then, a race singularly gifted, a race of pure life and 
high spiritual ideals, a race living, in part because of its very 
repression and spoliation, pre-eminently in that invisible world 
which is eternal, a race greatly endowed with the sense of hu- 
manity, a race which, all through the Middle Ages and modern 
days, has been denied all free expression and outlet; yet a race 
which has nevertheless retained its virility ; nay, which has found 
the fountain of perpetual youth. This race, then, so gifted and 
so endowed, has been held back until this dawning twentieth cen- 
tury, in which it is destined to play a high and dominant part, 
not less in the Old World than in the New. We have seen the 
waves of materialism and disbelief, gradually gathering through- 
out the Middle Ages, breaking forth at the end of the eighteenth 
century in the beliefs or unbeliefs which were the evangel of the 
French Eevolution. This same tide of materialism, flowing on- 
ward through the nineteenth century, has covered all things, 
history, science, philosophy, statecraft. But the flowing tide has 
ceased, has already begun to ebb; and, for all who can read the 
signs of the times, it is clear that the winter is passing, that the 
spring of a new birth is at hand. One can see here a mission for 
a race such as we have described, a race of clean life, firmly 
founded in the invisible world; and this race, we may confi- 
dently hope, will play a great part in the century before us; a 
great part in many fields, but most of all in restoring to our 
life a truer sense of our humanity, based, as it only can be based, 
on a sense of the divine. 

Charles Johnston. 



